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Far to the north, stretching out toward the eternal snow 
and ice of Arctic regions, and in the latitudes of Greenland and 
Alaska, lies my native country, Norway. 

Every year great numbers of foreigners visit this north- 
ern country in order to enjoy its beautiful scenery. And no 
wonder, for nature presents herself in Norway in a marvelous 
variety of forms. 

To see Norway with its islands, fiords, glaciers, waterfalls, 
mountains, lakes, and forests; to see it all in the glow of a north- 
ern summer night, or under the flaming northern lights of its 
long winter, is to acquire a beautiful remembrance for one’s 
whole life. 

But there is something to be found in Norway besides its 
scenery, although this is all for which the country stands to the 
superficial traveler. The beauty of Norway lies, after all, in its 
people: they are the blossom of the country, and its beating 
heart; and in their character, in their mythology, literature, and 
art, the wonderful scenery is reflected as in a mirror. The 
people are the living and ever-changing expression of all that is 
beautiful and upright, as well as of all that is gloomy and melan- 
choly, in this scenery, which has left its deep impress, not only 
upon the life of the individual, but also upon the whole national 
life of Norway. 
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Are you able to change your identity for a few moments in 
order to live with these people, to love and hate as they do, to 
enter into their longings and sufferings, into their hopes and 
yearnings? If you are, we are ready for our journey. 

Let us imagine ourselves approaching the Norwegian coast in 
a steamer. Can you see the little white spot appearing on the 
horizon? As it comes nearer it proves to be a sailboat. A Nor- 
wegian pilot-boat has come to meet us and bring the first greet- 
ings from the country that we are to visit. 

The weather is bright, but the sea is running high. At one 
moment the little sailboat seems almost hidden among the big 
waves; at another, it is high on the crest of them. The pilot- 
boat comes nearer and nearer, although continually dashed over 
by the rough sea. Soon you can distinguish the Norwegian 
red, white, and blue on the top mast, and discern two persons on 
the boat. At last the pilot is close enough to throw the line over 
to us on the steamer, and the next minute he is on board and 
takes command of the vessel. 

The Norwegian pilot is the modern type of the old Norse vi- 
king. You find the same daring, the same undaunted spirit, in the 
two; for both belong to that stalwart stamp of man that among 
the old Norsemen was considered the ideal type of manhood. 
The pilot is one of the most interesting figures among the Nor- 
wegian people and embodies some of their best qualities. His 
home is found on one of the barren islands along the coast, where 
he is always watching for vessels in danger. The most furious 
storm never finds him unwilling to start out in his little boat and 
risk his life when other lives can be saved. When the pilot is 
on board and has taken command of the vessel, the pilot-boat is 
left entirely in the hands of the little pilot-boy, a lad of perhaps 
thirteen or fourteen years. He has to take the boat home all 
alone, but he knows every reef around; from the time he could 
lift an oar he has followed his father on his excursions. The 
boat was his cradle and only plaything; the boat is, perhaps, the 
last thing he sees in the world. 

This is the way many a Norwegian lad is brought up, with his 
boat as his school-desk, and the sea as his schoolmaster. As the 
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sea is, so is his life: it embraces his whole future with its joys 
and sorrows; he looks to the sea for every blessing that life can 
bestow on him, but also for every misfortune that can befall a 
human being. 

But let us watch for land. We see a blue line on the horizon. 
Whether it be land or only clouds is hard to tell, and for hours 
we watch this blue line with the feeling that behind it is hidden 
something wonderful. As we come nearer, this blue line proves 
to be the continuous chain of islands that are scattered all along 
the Norwegian coast, protecting the mainland from the rough 
outside sea and forming a safeguard for navigation. You don't 
feel quite at ease as the steamer makes its way in among these 
rocky, barren islands and reefs. They seem to look at you with 
an evil eye, and you wonder how you can get safely through. 
But there is no occasion for fear. Look at the pilot with his firm 
grasp of the wheel. His weather-beaten face is perfectly calm; 
his whole life has been spent among these reefs and islands, and 
what seem enemies to you are old acquaintances of his. 

Back of this fence of islands the mainland rises, weather- 
beaten, dark, like a huge giant. You do not expect to find 
human dwellings in this desert of sea and rock. The seabirds 
seem to be the only inhabitants here. However, once in awhile, 
as if emerging from the deep sea, and still wet from its embrace, 
a little village appears on the naked shore. You get only a 
glimpse of a few houses scattered about; some stores for fish 
down on the shore; some vessels in the little harbor—that is all. 
A moment later the little town is hidden behind the next promon- 
tory. 

All along the coast numerous narrow entrances leading into 
the interior of the mountain mass are found. These narrow in- 
lets of the sea are called “‘fiords,”’ and constitute the most charac- 
teristic feature of Norway. 

Let us enter one of these fiords. Islands and cliffs close the 
entrance behind us, and we see nothing more of the open sea. 
You are shut in by the almost perpendicular walls of the fiord, 
and it seems as if a door were closed between you and the rest 
of the world. The whole scene produces an entirely novel sen- 
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sation, because you have had nothing in your previous experience 
with which to compare it. You look with awe at the rugged, 
savage mountains as they rise perpendicularly to a sheer height 
of five or six thousand feet, threatening you with avalanches of 
snow and rock. 

The fiord is here very narrow and has a depth of, perhaps, 
more than five thousand feet. The few huts to be found cling 
to the mountain-sides like eagles’ nests, and goats climb the 
mountains to seek their scant food. 

Looking up, you may see a green spot thousands of feet above 
your head. By looking more closely you make it out to be cul- 
tivated fields, with some houses in between. You wonder how 
people and cattle ever can get up to these fields that seem to be 
hanging out over your head thousands of feet above. A narrow 
path leads up there, and whatever is needed in the house must be 
carried on horseback. Along the precipices, across the thun- 
dering torrents, the strong little horse has to be led. It happens 
often during winter that snow and ice block up the narrow pas- 
sage; then the family will be for months separated from the rest 
of the world. During the long, dark winter they will see no hu- 
man being except members of their own family. If during this 
time death should visit them, the corpse would have to be kept 
throughout the winter, to be carried the next spring on horseback 
to the far-distant church. Sometimes not even a path leads up 
to these green patches. I know instances where from a project- 
ing ledge of a rock a rope has been tied; down this rope the peas- 
ant has to climb to cut some grass. 

The waters of the fiord have a bluish-green color, and are al- 
most fresh owing to the constant downpour from the glaciers and 
snow-fields. All is quiet and gloomy here, and a constant twi- 
light prevails under the shadow of these mountains. Once in a 
while the silence is broken by the thundering of avalanches, which 
sweep down from the mountains and for a moment disturb the 
quiet waters of the fiord; or by the distant murmur of the cas- 
cades as they are precipitated in unbroken falls of more than two 
thousand feet. The surface of the water is perfectly smooth 
and shining like a mirror. If you look down into this abyss, 
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you will have a feeling as if you were suspended in the midst of 
the vast blue space, hovering between two infinites. Fortunately, 
not much time is left for us to look at this gloomy scenery, as 
at the turn of the fiord a different view is disclosed. In the 
previous scenery the snow-covered mountains formed both fore- 
ground and background. Here they recede and form the rocky 
frame of a picture so sublime, so harmonious in composition, as 
to defy description. Most of what the Norwegians have pre- 
sented to the world in their poetry, music, and art has had its 
germ here. Artists have tried to catch the coloring of this re- 
gion; poets have celebrated it in song, and the music of its water- 
falls has sounded the world over in the violin of Ole Bull. 

The majesty and grandeur of the distant snow-capped moun- 
tains form a happy contrast to the foreground of the landscape, 
blend with it and intensify it. Green shores stretch far out into 
the fiord, and wind and bend in the most exquisite curves. Con- 
tinuous orchards of pear, apple, and cherry trees on the banks of 
the fiord lend, especially in spring, a wonderful coloring to the 
scenery. Waving birch trees sing in the soft breezes, and bend 
down to the fiord to see their images in its clear waters. White 
brooks start out from the mountain-sides and wind among the 
meadows to reach the fiord. Pretty houses and large barns tell 
of the prosperity of the people, while white-painted churches 
lift their steeples among the orchards. Behind the meadows the 
pine forest rises dark and solemn against a background of rug- 
ged mountains. Most of these mountains are crowned with im- 
mense snow- and ice-fields, from which glaciers descend to the 
meadows without reaching the waters of the fiord. You hear 
the distant murmur of the waterfalls; swayed by sudden gusts of 
wind, they sprinkle the dark rock with a silvery spray; many dis- 
appear in mid-air changed into mist, condense again, re-form on 
projecting ledges, and once more evaporate before reaching the 
fiord. The murmur from these cascades never ceases; like the 
glaciers, they are fed by the snow-fields. You may travel all over 
Norway from north to south, from east to west, and the music 
of the waterfalls will follow you everywhere. It is interesting 
to note that the beauties of this particular region seem to be re- 
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flected in its people. The peasant living here has reached a higher 
development than anywhere else in Norway, both physically 
and mentally. His features are intelligent and refined, his car- 
riage dignified and aristocratic. The women are beautiful, and 
among them you find the characteristic Scandinavian type better 
preserved, more unmixed, than in any other part of Norway. 

The fiord forms in a way an organic part of the life of the 
peasant living on its banks. It takes the fish from the sea right to 
his door many miles inland, while it is the shining highway be- 
tween the surrounding districts. 

On the little promontory stands the white church, and the 
chiming of its bells can be heard far among the mountains. 
As an infant, the peasant was taken in a boat over to this church 
to be christened; as a boy, he was confirmed in the same place. 
Then came an important event in his life, when the bells chimed 
on his wedding-day. Such a scene has been commemorated 
by four of our greatest artists in color, poetry, and music. The 
picture is called the “Bridal Festival in Hardanger,” and is 
painted by two of our greatest artists. Inspired by this wonder- 
ful painting, a Norwegian wrote a poem, to which music was 
added. A bridal party is seen gliding over the fiord, returning 
from church. In the stern of the bridal boat sits the fair bride, 
who, like a king’s daughter of old, wears the golden crown that 
has been kept as an heirloom in the family for centuries. The 
bridegroom swings his hat in ecstasy; he looks at his bride, in 
whose blue eyes his whole future life seems reflected like a con- 
tinual bridal feast. The strains from the fiddle resound over 
the waters, guns are fired, and the echo is ringing among the 
mountains. 

Again, and for the last time, the peasant has to be carried 
across the fiord. The church bells that rang out so merrily on 
his wedding-day now chime with a heavy, doleful sound. In the 
little churchyard, on the banks of the fiord that he loved so well, 
he finds his last resting-place. 

Among these surroundings the old Norse vikings used to live. 
When the king’s son had reached a certain age, his father fur- 
nished him with a vessel and warriors, and from that time on he 
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was a sea-king, with the sea for his kingdom. In the swift-sail- 
ing dragon vessel he visited distant countries, conquering and 
forming new kingdoms wherever he went. His whole youth wa: 
spent to gain the riches and the fame without which he did not 
dare return to his own country. And then, at last, he came 
back, often with a king’s daughter from a far-off country, and 
with marvelous tales of all the wonderful things that he had seen 
out in the wide world. But sometimes, even as an old man, the 
viking would be seized with a longing for the sea. When spring 
came and brought a message from the outside world through the 
mild sea breezes, the fiord would seem too narrow for the old 
sea-king ; once more would he pick out his best men, and once 
more the heads of the dragon vessel would be turned toward for- 
eign countries. Often the supremacy of the sovereign became 
too trying to the independent spirit of the viking; liberty and 
independence were the laws of his being, and if not to be had at 
home, he knew a realm where he could roam about wherever he 
chose—the wide, open sea. On such voyages Iceland and Green- 
land were colonized. As is well known, the vikings even pushed 
their way over to America, called by them Vinland. The small 
sailboat in which a few daring Norwegians succeeded in cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and which attracted so much attention at the 
World’s Fair, was an exact model of the famous vessel that was 
unearthed some miles away from Christiania a few years ago. 
What is known as Jotenheim, or “home of the giants,’ formed 
the wildest and highest part of the Scandinavian highlands. 
The mountains are situated near the west coast at the middle 
part of the plateau. Among their rugged peaks you will find 
nothing to remind you of the plateau or of the wide mountain- 
fields that are so characteristic of other parts of Norway. With 
its sharp peaks, glaciers, lakes, and narrow gorges, Jotenheim 
may be called the Norwegian Alps. In order to visit Jotenheim 
we shall follow one of the many valleys which, forming the land- 
ward continuation of the fiords, lead up to the mountains. The 
scenery of the valley is strikingly similar to that of the fiord. 
In the beginning the road is superb; it winds and twists in such 
a way as to leave a gentle grade and make a very easy ascent. 
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At the bottom of the valley a furious river rushes along; the roar 
of its many cascades reaches your ear, while the spray covers 
the pine forests like a veil. At one moment, as if repenting its 
own wildness, it stops suddenly to form a quiet little lake; and 
then, again tired of this passive life, it makes a sudden plunge 
and disappears from your sight. If you stop a moment and look 
down the valley, you will perhaps get a glimpse of the fiord, 
whose shining waters lie thousands of feet below you. As we 
pass on, the farms become fewer and the valley narrower, while 
of the river nothing is left but a noisy little brook that jumps 
from ledge to ledge. We have lost sight of the fiord long ago, 
and now we follow a narrow path that grows more and more 
indistinct. 

The forest is very thin here, and the few pines and birch trees 
seem to struggle for existence; at last only shrubs and dwarf 
birches can be seen; still higher up the vegetation disappears al- 
most entirely—only moss and heather still linger, while a few Al- 
pine flowers peep from behind angular stones and nod to you 
in their brilliant colors. 

After some hours of climbing we have at last reached the 
plateau. Your chest expands as you feel the keen blast sweeping 
against you. In front of you, at a very short distance, «s it 
seems, a snow-field sparkles in the sunshine. Its surface plays 
in all the colors of the rainbow as the clouds drift over it; now 
it is transparent and white like crystals, now it changes into 
green and blue. From its icy embrace a stream bursts forth and 
starts on its long journey to the sea. 

These glaciers, seemingly dead and cold, send the very life- 
blood through that vast body of rock called Norway. The little 
fiery river, child of the glacier, sets all the factories and mills 
going; on its swift currents the timber, cut during the winter, 
rushes along; and down in the large valleys, where the whistle of 
the engine has not been heard, it forms the highway among the 
districts. 

At a short distance we see a few low cabins nestling among 
the mountains, and hear the lowing of cows; we have reached 
the pasture-house, or what is known in Norway as saeter. At 
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the barking of a dog, a young girl, dressed in the Norwegian 
peasant dress, comes out to bid us welcome. At her kind invi- 
tation, let us enter the house to rest a little. The interior is very 
simple and primitive, but neat and clean. On the shelves tubs 
of butter and cheese are placed in long rows; on the floor pine 
needles are strewn to give fragrance. From the hearth a blaz- 
ing fire greets, and we soon feel at home among these kind, 
hospitable people. 

The fresh mountain air has given us a ravenous appetite, and 
we notice with delight that a meal is being prepared for us. Let 
us see what they have to offer us: delicious trout fished from the 
ice-cold lake, cheese, cream, and fresh reindeer meat constitute 
the bill of fare in these pasture-houses. 

Let us have a little chat with the saeter girls. It’s a long 
time since they had visitors, and although they seemed some- 
what bashful a moment ago, they are glad to have a gossip. 
Early in the summer the peasant girls take the cattle from the 
valley up to the high mountains, where they can roam about for 
miles and feast on the rich, juicy grass. The young girls stay 
here during the whole summer, many miles from the valley and 
the nearest peasant-house, tending the cattle and making cheese 
and butter. When Saturday comes around, everything is put in 
the best order in the staeter, and the girls put on their Sunday 
clothes, for on that day they may expect their lads from the val- 
ley. In the evening, when the setting sun makes the snow-fields 
and glaciers shine like gold, the saeter girl sits down on the lawn 
and looks down to the valley; she blows on the mountain-horn 
and listens; the strains from another horn are wafted up from the 
valley, telling that he is on his way. 

Although living so far away from people, all alone among the 
mountains, I have never heard that a saeter girl was ever mo- 
lested or insulted by anyone. They are brave girls, who are by no 
means afraid to use the gun when needed against the bear or the 
wolf. Of course, they feel lonesome sometimes, especially in the 
long light summer evenings; and on Sundays, when the chiming 
from the little church down in the valley is heard far and wide 
among the mountains, many a longing thought finds its way 
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down to the parish. But they are so busy from morning till 
night that there is hardly any time for longing. They have the 
cattle to tend, and they do take good care of them. Every cow 
has its pet name, to which it responds when called; some of these 
pet names will sound queer to your ears. Here is an example 
of the way they call the cattle in the evening: ‘Come, all little 
children! Come, all children mine! Come now, Brynhilda; 
come, Morning Glory, Moonlight, Evening Praise, Ever Clean, 
Star White, Shining Black, Princess, Queen, Snow White! Come, 
all my little children!” 

All during the long, dark winter down in the valley the 
people long to go to the saeter, and I think the cattle do, too. 
In the winter the cattle get little food; but when summer comes, 
they eat as much as they like among the mountains. When 
the field-work is done down in the valley, the whole family goes 
to the saeter. The key of the house is left under the threshold, 
and for about a month you may go from house to house without 
finding people at home. When the family is going to start for 
the saeter, the few necessary things are put on the back of the 
little mountain-horse, and off it goes. What a joy for the chil- 
dren, who have looked forward to this trip during the whole win- 
ter! What a delightful day! The wild cherry is in blossom, the 
cuckoo is calling, the birds are singing; summer has come at 
last. The little Norwegian mountain-horse opens the proces- 
sion with all the things. He finds his way all by himself; since he 
was a colt he has been accustomed to walk in the mountains. 
On the narrow path he finds just the right place to put his feet 
above the most dangerous precipices. Then comes the whole 
family, and then the goats and the sheep. The children are ex- 
ceedingly happy. They want to have every bird and every flower 
they see; they throw stones in the brooks, and call and shout. 
At last they get a glimpse of the saeter far off on the opposite 
mountain slope; they see the cattle; they hear the horns of the 
saeter girls, and the children answer. The echo rings among 
the mountains and seems to say: ‘Welcome to the saeter!” 


[To be continued] 
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Switzerland, which has long been devoted to the honoring of 
men whose very existence is a matter of conjecture, has come of 
late to realize that it has the first right to honor one whose life 
and work have been of very real service to humanity everywhere; 
and memorials to Pestalozzi are beginning to take their place 
beside those erected long since to William Tell, Arnold von 
Winkelried, and other hazy heroes of the early days. 

The most recent of these memorials is a statue in his native 
city of Zurich, the work of Hugo Siegwart; and it is, at the very 
least, most happily suggestive: A man in the garb of a century 
ago supports and leads along a poor boy, thin, barefooted, and 
ragged, who looks upon him appealingly, and in the wrinkled, 
homely face of the man one can see an answering look of 
sympathy and fostering care. On the granite base of the monu- 
ment there is nothing but the name and date: 

IOH. HEINR. 
PESTALOZZI 
1746-1827 

I do not know whether it is by design or chance that the 
building behind this monument is a school; but the Pestalozzi 
represented is evidently not so much the successful teacher of 
the later years at Burgdorf and Yverdun as the friend of the 
poor and neglected at Stans and at Neuhof, in the neighborhood 
of Zurich itself. 

Besides this statue, erected in 1899, there is also in Zurich a 
little room, down by the river, containing manuscripts and other 
mementos of him—a room, by the way, which should not be con- 
fused with the Pestalozzi room in the National Museum, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the great teacher. 

It will be remembered that Pestalozzi married in Zurich and 
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took his wife to the oft-mentioned manor ‘“Neuhof,” which he 
had built, and where he hoped to make a model farm; and that 
his work as a teacher began when he took into it the most neg- 
lected children of the degraded peasants around him, and taught 
them to work and hope and respect themselves—until he himself 
was ruined; but he had begun to prove, first to Germany and 
then to the world, that education is for everyone; and, further, 
that the most effective education is something very different from 
mere book-learning. 

Neuhof is rather hard to find. It lies three or four miles south 

of the railroad junction at Brugg, a mile from the lonely station 
at Birrfeld and half a mile south of the shabby old village of 
3irr where there is nothing but a few moss-grown roofs, an 
old hotel, a general store, and the desolate old graveyard where 
Pestalozzi is buried. This is a small, bare field with a row of 
weather-beaten headstones laid against the wall, a plain little 
church in one corner, a row of cypresses in memory of some 
French soldiers at the back, and in the other corner a combination 
school and fire-engine house, with a rather elaborate memorial to 
“Vater Pestalozzi” overlooking his grave. One would like to 
think that those whom the “father” called his children had put it 
there; but, alas, it was not erected by “thankful Aargau” until 
1846, nineteen years after his death, and some sixty-five years 
after the last of the children (who would throw their flax out of 
the window until “Gertrude” weighed it) had been driven from 
Neuhof and the farm taken by the creditors; though for some 
reason or other the manor was left, and Pestalozzi and his family 
starved and shivered in it for eighteen years longer. 

Thanks to a woman leading an ox-team, I had no difficulty 
in finding the house, and in that neighborhood, where paint is 
scarce and a single roof of moss-grown straw often covers dwell- 
ing and barn and stable with wood piled high around the house 
windows and the dung-heap in full view, it was certainly imposing 
with its red tiles and fresh, white paint and separation from the 
stables; and here, I suppose, one might shiver and starve with 
dignity. 

Here, at any rate, half a mile from even the village church 
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and “The Bear,” Pestalozzi wrote his Evening Hours of a 
Hermit, sprang into sudden fame with his simple peasant tale of 
Leonard and Gertrude, and pondered over the wretched condition 
of his neighbors, until at last he was called to Stans to work once 
more directly with unfortunate children. And hence to Neuhof, 
when the long life’s work was nearly over, Pestalozzi returned 
and lived his last three years. 

The conditions that produced such degradation among the 
children of Pestalozzi’s neighbors have probably disappeared 
long ago; at least all the children I saw seemed clean and well 
cared for. But as I supped that evening at “The Bear,” and an 
old man in unspeakable shirt-sleeves sat down near me for a 
bottle of beer, and talked unintelligibly to nobody in particular, 
then I did think of the shiftless mason in Leonard and Gertrude, 
who was always drinking and always in debt to the designing 
landlord, though, for all I know, my friend may have been the 
Jandlord himself. As for the landlady, she gave me butter for 
my bread when I asked for it, and my tall glass of milk, “fresh 
from the beast,” was warm and dripping and covered with an 
inch of foam. 

From Neuhof Pestalozzi’s destiny took him to Stans. This is 
one of the places that Cook’s coaches take tourists out from 
Lucerne to see, and is in many respects as romantic as Birr is 
commonplace. The lake, though near, is quite invisible, and the 
mountains all around, with their grassy slopes and darker pines 
and steep palisades and painted rocks, combine to make a scene 
of loveliness. To the south there is a little bit of sky between the 
mountains, and for four months in the winter the village gets 
from it each day its single hour of sunshine. 

The village itself is also interesting, with its Winkelried 
memorial, the convent and the Capuchin monastery, the church 
with picturesque tower and single-fingered clock beneath the 
spire, the fountains on the square below, where wooden shoes 
clatter over the cobblestones, and on the outskirts, up the valley, 
a warm and friendly little cemetery like an Italian campo santo, 
with flowers and cloistered walls—very different from the cold 
churchyard at Birr. 
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Then too, the time of Pestalozzi’s advent was far from 
prosaic. On the mortuary chapel beside the church is a tablet 
erected to the memory of the “honor-worthy priests and the 
virtuous fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers, to the extent of 
414, who perished for God and their native land in the harvest 
month of 1798,” when the French army of enlightenment mas- 
sacred the people for their stubborn resistance. The orphans 
left by this horrible tragedy had to be cared for, and so the 
government turned the sisters out of a part of the convent and 
sent Pestalozzi, a liberal and a heretic, to take care of the 
children. Here he shut himself up for four long months in a 
single room with first forty and then more of the poor wretches, 
loathsome with disease and vermin, and incited by their elders to 
hatred and suspicion; and here he nursed them, taught them, dis- 
ciplined them, and loved them through the dark winter days, 
with results that astonished the world; until at last the convent 
was required for a military hospital, the children were dispersed, 
and Pestalozzi took to the mountains to recover his broken health. 

The wing of the convent which Pestalozzi and the children 
occupied dates back to 1730 (the chapel is a hundred years older), 
but it was renovated in 1897, and is now occupied by a girls’ 
boarding-school. In the renovation the room occupied by 
Pestalozzi and the children was destroyed. 

In the town Pestalozzi is not altogether forgotten. ‘He is 
thought well of,” said one of the inhabitants; “he did good work 
with the children.” But in bronze or stone he has no memorial 
there. The fountains on the square are still presided over by 
Winkelried and St. John; the local dealer in picture postal-cards 
can give you the church or the Winkelried Memorial and the 
inclined roads up the Stanserhorn and the Rigi, but he has nothing 
to remind one especially of Pestalozzi; and even the picture of 
the pensionat Santa Clara, into which the convent is converted, 
happens to show as little as possible of Pestalozzi’s wing. 

To follow Pestalozzi’s movements, we must go west some 
twenty miles from Lucerne and Stans to Burgdorf, in canton 
3ern, only a dozen miles northeast of the capital city. Burgdorf 
is a busy town of some eight thousand inhabitants, with arcades 
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in front of the shops as in Bern or Bozen, good public buildings, 
and a beautiful view from the castle. Here Pestalozzi made a 
brilliant success with the two dozen children in the lowest grade 
whom his friends got him a chance to teach. He did not get along 
so well with the higher class to which he was promoted, perhaps 
because he was not so well fitted to deal with it—perhaps 
because he was thinking too much of universal principles. 
Finally, he joined forces in the castle with Kruesi and the poor 
children whom the fortunes of war had driven out of Appenzell. 
For what good is a castle nowadays, unless it can be turned into 
a school or a museum or a lunatic asylum? This, at any rate, 
was the beginning of the “Institute,” and in the court of the 
castle the tourist can find Pestalozzi’s portrait in relief on a com- 
memorative tablet. But successful as the Institute was, it lasted 
scarcely three years; for in those days of war and revolution the 
central government broke up, and the cantonal authorities 
required the castle for their own purposes. Then came the 
short stay at Miinchenbuchsee, and after that the more famous 
Institute at Yverdun, to which his wonderful genius, and the 
self-sacrificing labors of Kruesi and his other assistants, attracted 
children from all over Europe to be taught, and teachers to learn 
his methods. For Pestalozzi was no longer confining himself 
to work with the poor, as he did at Neuhof and at Stans; he was 
trying to “psychologize education” everywhere, and had for the 
moment the attention of Europe; so much so that Queen Luise 
declared she wanted to drive to Switzerland to see him; the 
Prussian government actually sent seventeen young men for a 
three-year course under him; and some years later, when things 
were not doing so well, and the Institute was actually degraded in 
the eyes of his fellow-townsmen, his name and word were still 
able to prevent the Austrians from turning the castle and other 
public buildings of the place into a military hospital, and the 
emperor himself treated him with marked consideration. But 
more important than all this, it was here at Yverdun that Froebel 
and Karl Ritter and von Raumer, the historian of education, got 
their inspiration. Ritter wrote: 


I have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, for I have seen 
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Pestalozzi, and recognized how great his heart is, and how great his genius; 
never have I been so filled with a sense of the sacredness of my vocation and 
the dignity of human nature as in the days I spent with this noble man... . . 
Pestalozzi knew less geography than a child in one of our primary schools, 
yet it was from him that I gained my chief knowledge of this science; for it 
was in listening to him that I first conceived the idea of the natural method. 
It was he who opened the way to me, and I take pleasure in attributing 
whatever value my work may have entirely to him.* 

To be sure, the Institute was disgraced. Its very success 
was its undoing; for the “family” grew too large and hetero- 
geneous to be governed merely by the love and tact of the 
“father,” and things went from good to bad, and from bad to 
worse, until Pestalozzi was compelled to turn over the manage- 
ment to one Schmid, who was strong in “government,” but who 
turned everything to gall and bitterness for his colleagues, drove 
away the faithful men who had had a common purse, and 
asked nothing for their work but food and clothes, and then 
finally proved himself to be a rascal and was expelled by the 
magistrates. 

Here, then, Pestalozzi lived for twenty years, reached his 
highest success, lost in death his faithful wife, and met with his 
bitterest defeat, when the very foundations of everything were 
removed ; for, as he said one New Year’s Day, standing beside an 
empty coffin he had had carried in: “This work was founded 
by love, but love has disappeared from our midst.” 

If we visit the scene of this twenty years’ work, the scene on 
which the drama of Pestalozzi’s life was practically finished, we 
find Yverdun a quaint and interesting town only a dozen miles 
north of Lausanne; and the old castle is easily the most con- 
spicuous thing about it. At the castle a sign at the head of a 
slight, wooden staircase says to ring for the concierge, and the 
ring is answered by a little old woman in spectacles, who tells 


you that the “infants’—for here everything is French—are at 





school; but if you return after four, you may come in. 

So you have a chance to walk about and see what a mag- 
nificent and well-preserved old castle it is, with the dry moat faced 
with stone and the four great towers at the corners; a castle whose 


Quoted from Quick’s Educational Reformers. 
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grim dignity could not be much impaired by the concrete bridge 
across the moat, the bottling business in the cellar, or the insult 
built against one wall. And there, facing it from the center of 
the square, was another beautiful monument to Pestalozzi. 

At four the children pour out; the boys in long, loose, butcher- 
like blue blouses and knickerbockers, with their short stockings 
hanging down around the tops of their shoes; and the girls to 
match. Then we go in, and the old lady starts for her keys; but 
if you catch a glimpse of the room where she keeps them, you 
cannot help following her. It is a round room in one of the 
towers; the walls are eight feet thick, but the narrow slits from 
the windows run in on the bias, and so they seem even thicker. 
It is evidently her kitchen, and she has set a good-sized iron range 
right into the immense old fireplace. Then she tells you that it 
was Pestalozzi’s kitchen too, and starts with you through the 
building. 

The cobble-stoned court was once Pestalozzi’s garden, and, 
see, there are remnants of a gallery that once went all around it. 
These beautiful old chapel windows had been walled up, and 
were discovered only last year when the walls were scraped. 
Here are some wonderful old door-latches. In this room 
Madame Pestalozzi had taught the young girls to work. In that 
room they had had school, and this upper room with the old 
porcelain stove had been his and her bedroom. She died in the 
one beside it and is buried in the cemetery not far away. 

Our visit was not without its providential uses, for as the old 
lady unlocked the door of the old schoolroom, a small boy who 
had been most securely ‘kept in’ had a chance to slip out, and 
the old lady let him go. 

If you ask to see some of the other rooms, where the children 
are taught now, you will find them interesting. There are new 
windows cut through beside the old loopholes, but on this day at 
least they had not been used very effectively for ventilation. The 
desks and benches are innocent of varnish; and the walls are 
decorated with family trees (nice real trees, too) showing the 
lineage of the Swiss confederation, with chromos of battles and 
scenes from Tell, and large printed sheets in which mon enfant is 
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exhorted by the cantonal authorities to observe exactly thirty 
different rules. The poverty-stricken appearance of both 
children and rooms was very marked. Of course, it is far from 
being the abject poverty that Pestalozzi had to struggle with at 
Neuhof and at Stans; but frills are conspicuously absent, and the 
public schools of our American cities are models of elegance and 
luxury compared with this successor of the old Institute in the 
castle. 

The monument outside can be seen from the windows of the 
room in which Madame Pestalozzi taught the young girls to work. 
It was erected in 1890 by popular subscription, and it has one 
advantage over that at Zurich—there is a girl as well as a boy. 
They cling to the teacher’s legs, and both look up in his face. On 
the base of the monument one may read at one side a résumé 
of Pestalozzi’s life, and on the other the words that give it a 
meaning: “J’ai vécu moi-méme comme un mendiant pour 
apprendre a mendiants a vivre comme des hommes.” 











THE RELATION OF THE HOME TO THE SCHOOL 


CORA HAMILTON 
Training Teacher, Macomb Normal School 


There are many definitions of education, each of which 
embodies the fulfilment of some need of the human soul. The 
varying opinions as to what life is, and is to be, leads to chan- 
ging emphasis on what is important in education. Each group of 
people having common interests has a common ideal as to what 
the members of the community ought to become. This ideal 
growing out of the needs, experiences, and ideals of the group 
will be practically realized in exact ratio to the pressure of 
necessity. Since the group constantly enlarges its experiences 
and feels new needs, education has been a constantly pro- 
gressive process. Education from this view-point becomes the 
socialization of the child. The uneducated child is a bundle of 
natural tendencies which constantly seek expression without 
reference to the rights or comforts of others. Education seeks 
to supply knowledge by which the conditions of life without the 
individual may be interpreted, and also to build up such habits of 
conduct and tendencies to behavior as shall best serve the needs 
of the group to which he is directly connected and the race with 
which he may at any time build up living relations. 

In the beginning each family attended to the socialization of 
each of its members. When the group-idea became emphasized 
and duties multiplied as new relations were assumed, it became 
necessary for the home to delegate its power to some one indi- 
vidual who should perform for all the children of the group those 
duties which the family had heretofore performed for itself. 
Hence in the inception the school was a simple extension of the 
home. However complex and formal the administration of 
the school has become, its relation to the home has never changed. 
The teacher still, in legal phrase, is in loco parentis. 

It is only too common to place the whole responsibility for 
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education upon the school, forgetting that it is only another phase 
of home life, and that while its sole purpose of existence is the 
socialization of the child, indirect influences, such as the industrial 
and political life of the community, its amusements, traditions, 
religion, and standards of morals and intelligence, are powerful 
enough to modify, and sometimes to counteract, all that the school 
can do. The home, therefore, must share the responsibility at 
least equally. The school has contact with the child one-third its 
waking hours, the home or community two-thirds. The stimuli 
received in the one-third the time will become evanescent unless 
the home offers some practical outlet for its application. It must 
be reinforced and supplemented in active living. This is all the 
more necessary since the group-ideals are sometimes narrow or 
mistaken and weakness exists in the school itself. 

Since the school is organized to do the work properly belong- 
ing to the parents, the first necessity is personal contact between 
the parents and the school. It is most lamentably true that the 
major portion of the schools of Illinois are struggling to dis- 
charge their duty in socializing the children without the funda- 
mental aid. The reasons for the lack of this contact are various. 
Some parents fear that their visits will be an intrusion. The 
teachers are strangers and they feel the same diffidence about 
going into the room that they would in calling on a stranger in 
any other place. The teacher need not be a stranger. I never 
refused an invitation to tea in the home of a pupil in my life. On 
the contrary, some of the dearest memories of my life cluster 
about the days spent in homes, sometimes elegant, sometimes very 
humble, where some mother who loved her children desired to 
know what sort of a woman had her child six hours a day and 
measured out in some degree the man that future days were to 
see. Again, some parents have no adequate conception of the 


meaning and purpose of human life. Spiritually they are blind, 
and look only toward the material things of life. Hence, educa- 
tion is purely something to be gone through with as a matter of 
habit. Social relationship and duties are ignored and efforts to 
socialize the child are met either with indifference or open ridi- 
cule. This is often quite as true of the well-to-do American 
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parents as it is of the hard-worked and ignorant foreigners. A 
third class make no effort to establish personal contact because 
they believe education is the teacher’s business for which they pay 
her a good salary, and she ought to attend to it. They really want 
their children educated and judge the progress they are making 
by such desultory tests as it occurs to them to make. Some 
parents feel their own ignorance of matter and method so keenly 
that they dread contact with the teacher lest they might be 
humiliated in the presence of their children. 

On the other hand, some schools show very plainly that they 
do not want visitors. Sometimes their reasons are good. Some 
parents who have made no study of the progress of method in 
school have the old conventional idea of what a school ought to 
do, and discourage all attempts to make education /ife, instead 
of bare acquisition of facts. They are apt to discuss the methods 
of the school contemptuously in the presence of the pupil and so 
counteract all the teacher’s efforts, unless the teacher can obtain 
a supremacy in trust and affection in the heart of the child, which 
is always an unnatural and pitiable thing. Again, some mothers 
idolizing the child at home, centering all family life around him, 
can never consider this child as a member of the community, and 
therefore demand special rights and privileges for the individual. 
This tends to de-socialize and defeat the very purpose of the 
school. Again, some few parents are absolutely meddlesome. 
So long as there is human nature, so long there will be people 
who delight in interesting themselves in other people’s business 
even to usurping the rights of the school-teacher. Such people 
are the terror and despair of the teacher when they come to visit. 
There exists in my memory a picture of one visitor whose 
influence was felt for days afterward; who always humiliated me 
in some not-to-be-guarded-against way, and made me feel to the 
utmost that I was her hired servant and hardly worth my pay. 

On the other hand, there are some teachers so lacking in social 
tact and self-control that while they are genuinely glad to see the 
visitor they have such unfortunate embarrassment of manner as 
to make the visitor feel awkward and unwelcome. Then, there 
is the teacher who hates visitors. She is doing poor work and 
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does not care to do better. Visitors might discover it and her 
position might be forfeited. There is also the vain teacher who 
likes to get up a show, and who discourages visitors unless she 
has some spectacle on hand. In summing up these reasons it 
would appear that the lack of personal contact is due to fault on 
both sides which can only be overcome by a clearer idea of the 
benefits to be derived from conference between the interested 
parties. 

Through the personal contact of parent and school the health 
of the pupil may be guarded. Since the school is the extension of 
the home, it devolves upon parents to see that defects in lighting, 
heating, and ventilating are avoided or corrected. It is the busi- 
ness of the home to see that proper seats are provided to avoid 
malformation and disease from this cause alone. We, as teachers, 
know that some terrible things are allowed in the name of econ- 
omy, but our protests do not come to the building committee 
with the force of a complaint from a father and a voter. No 
housekeeper can manage her house without a working equip- 
ment, but thousands of teachers are turned into a bare room with 
nothing but their bare hands with which to work the miracle of 
transforming children from what they are to what they may be. 
If it were the sentiment of the homes represented that the school 
should be properly equipped, no school board could longer neglect 
or refuse to see that all necessary books and apparatus were 
furnished, 

If parents really felt the school as an extension of the home, 
then there would be no such thing as putting the responsibility of 
progress on the school instead of on individual effort. They 
would cease to become the advocate of the pupil against the 
school. They would no longer attempt to save the pupil from 
the righteous consequence of his own misdeeds. They would 
realize that there are different types of children, and that there 
can be no such thing in a real school as “treating all pupils alike.” 
Their differing characteristics and needs musi govern all require- 
ments. The help given a struggling, stumbling child would be an 
absolute curse to the lazy, able child. Mothers who have from 
one to ten children, and find their hands and hearts full of care for 
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them, ought to have a deep sense of sympathy for her who 
handles all day in one cramped room forty-five to fifty children 
from as many different home environments. 

The home in its present general relation to the school hinders 
its work in several ways. Too much work is often required of 
the growing child. The boy who gets up at three o’clock in the 
morning to deliver papers on his route till seven or after is in 
no condition to study after it. This is sometimes a necessity in 
family economy, but often an ambitious boy wants a little pocket 
money and is encouraged to get it in this way. On the contrary, 
I have in mind certain families where the pupils play a// the time 
outside of school hours and have no duties or responsibilities to 
meet. They are so saturated with play that it is uppermost in 
their minds and supersedes all other interests. Again, the work 
of the school is interrupted and retarded by too many social 
diversions, and those of the wrong kind. I went recently to see 
a comedy, played by local talent, based on a wife’s jealousy and a 
husband’s lying attempt to shield himself. The moral was 
perhaps writ large to adults, but to the crowd of children from 
seven years to fourteen who witnessed it there were suggestions 
tending to lower their standard of life and of the eternal fitness 
of things, because they had no ground of experience from which 
to interpret the lesson of the play. My heart ached to put them 
to bed where they belonged, to tell them a story, sing them a 
song, and leave them to the sweet, youthful slumber that was 
their due. The dancing-school sometimes becomes the enemy 
of good, intellectual work. I believe in dancing for children as a 
form of physical exercise, but I object to the excitement, the 
formalism, and the suggestion of the ordinary dancing-class. 
We, as teachers, hail the advent of the gymnasium work in dan- 
cing for all children. There it becomes an ordinary school 
exercise. 

Parents are awakening to the advantages of co-operation in 
many of the ways I have mentioned, but there is one great field 
practically untouched, and that is sympathetic knowledge of the 
course of study, its purposes and methods. Mothers have come 
to me again and again and have said: “I am humiliated in 
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the presence of my child when I have tried to help him in his 
home work. I do not know what you teach, nor understand why 
you do the things the child tells me of. I am losing the respect 
of my child as an intelligent leader.” I know a teacher who has 
organized mothers’ classes in the common subjects, teaching 
them what the children were to learn that year, the purpose and 
method of the work. 

With your permission, I should like to make a general sum- 
mary of the course of study from a teacher’s view-point for two 
reasons—one, that I may show where the home may help in 
carrying forward the work in the several subjects; the other, that 
you may suggest to me points where the suggested work does 
not meet the practical ideals of life from the home standpoint. 

There was a time when the three R’s made up the scope of 
subject-matter in the schools. In schools of the old stamp arith- 
metic still holds a prominent place. It may be that the wave of 
commercialism and materialism now sweeping our country may 
be traced to this very emphasis. Since we think in words and 
express the major part of our thinking in the same medium, 
language becomes the keystone of the new course of study. The 
child who comes to us at six has acquired by imitation such a 
vocabulary of, and use in, English as satisfies the needs of his 
immediate social group. But in socializing the child we make 
him a citizen of the world, past and present, instead of remaining 
a member of his own limited group. So we tell him the old tales 
of Troy, the Wagner opera stories, the Greek and Norse myths, 
the history of great heroes and noted events. We ask him to tell 
the stories back to us, and then to make sure that the language, 
the life, the meaning of the story shall enter into living experi- 
ence, we have the story put into dramatic form and played in the 
schoolroom. If the home would encourage the giving of these 
same plays in the home yard by the neighborhood group, great 
aid would be rendered. If a story-telling hour might be inaug- 
urated where the children would be expected to tell the family 
stories learned at school, the interest in the work would rest on 
the basis of satisfying real needs. We encourage the expression 
of children’s own little experiences in story form, helping them 
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introduce the dramatic elements that makes the story of each 
entertaining to all. 

Believing that the feeling of rhythm helps the children in 
respect to thought and movement, we read to them as effectively 
as we can great poems full of rhythmic lilt and swing, even when 
they do not understand all the language. If on Sunday afternoon 
there might be an hour in the home when the child learns from 
the parent’s reading the old Scotch version of the Psalms, it 
would mean power and joy in years to come. 

History is the record of the life of man in contact with his 
fellow; literature is the record of the emotional and spiritual life 
of the race. The socialized child must have a knowledge of both 
these subjects, since until he knows how the race came to be, 
what it is, and how its standards and beliefs grew up, he can 
form no opinion as to what the future is to be or of his part in 
racial progress. Both these subjects are so great and the records 
so voluminous that the time spent with the teacher would be far 
too limited for such acquaintance with them as is an absolute 
necessity, so we teach the child to read to himself. Here the 
home should be our strongest ally. From the time the six- 
year-old can read anything, through to manhood, the home 
should see that proper subject-matter is provided and that some 
time every day is set apart definitely for reading. The boy who 
reads Cooper with his father won’t sneak away to read “Bloody 
Dick, the Highwayman’”’ in a barn with the boys. The child who 
reads much is laying up a great store of words, images, and con- 
victions that become the materials of life in the future. 

The child’s relation to his environment is a never-ending 
source of interest to him. We call it geography, but it is no 
longer a formal study of the book. He studies the action of water 
upon the surface of the earth about him. The great physio- 
graphic fact of the leveling process going on all the time becomes 
a matter of real experience through which he interprets all 
similar action wherever it may take place. From a study of 
his own environment he passes to that of different children of 
the earth—Japanese, Eskimos, Indians, or Filipinos—interpreting 
each in the terms of his own experience. He watches the ther- 
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mometer, barometer, and wind-changes till he is able to predict 
weather with as much success as the great Foster or his con- 
temporaries. The sources of all materials for the satisfaction of 
human needs—food, fuel, clothing, material for shelter, tools, 
raw materials for, and processes of, manufacture are investigated. 
The influence of physiography on production and trade is sug- 
gested by experience in their own community and forms a basis 
for interpreting all they hear or read of the other lands. 

Nature-study is a phase of this same subject, and gives rise 
directly to the most reverent thoughts of the Creator and created, 
if rightly handled. We sorely need the help of the home in this 
phase of education. If there could only be an effort to lead con- 
versation at home into geographical channels; if parents and 
children would read daily papers together in search of knowledge 
of people and countries; if each child might have a garden where 
experiments might go forward; if parents could only have 
patience with the living animals the child likes to own—then the 
school would find its work vastly supplemented. 

Sometimes it is necessary to make a record of some fact or 
observation so that it may be referred to at a later time; therefore 
the child must learn to write. This he does by imitation and 
visualizing, but by no formal drill. The home may assist greatly 
by giving opportunities for necessary writing, such as letters, 
notes, invitations to playmates, etc. 

It is, perhaps, in the realm of mathematics that we most need 
intelligent help from the parents. The old days are passing 
away and new ideals have arisen. Since the race developed its 
practical applications of mathematical fact rather late in its 
period of development and then in answer to absolute need, we 
contend that the child in the lower grades has no reason for study- 
ing formal arithmetic, and that mathematics as the schools have 
known it may safely be left to the fourth year of school life. In 
the meantime, the child is acquiring unconsciously a great many 
notions of measure, value, and content, which enable him to do in 
a year what he would otherwise do in four. The content of the 
formal work itself differs widely from what I was taught in my 
youth. It does not consist of a series of rules with lists of 
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problems to be solved by rule, but furnishes a problem—so con- 
ditions the child that he needs to solve it, and leads him through 
measurements and comparison to the result. The activities of 
play and of the manual-training shop furnish many of the 
problems. The home might furnish many more. Let the chil- 
dren help keep the family account book, having a duplicate of 
yours, if necessary. Plan a house beautiful with your children, 
and plan the furnishing, estimating all the costs. This is an 
example of the way in which the home may help in this subject. 
3elieve me that the personal interest in these problems will give 
a stronger grip on the application of mathematical principles than 
any book problem could ever furnish. 

History is also studied from an entirely new basis. The 
teacher sets up some problem in human life which the child 
endeavors to solve in the light of personal experience. When 
he has come to a conclusion he compares his solution with the 
actual facts as recorded by different authors. Individual reason- 
ing is criticised, corrected, and enlarged in classwork with the 
teacher. As an illustration of what I mean, suppose the lesson to 
be taught is that of the resistance of the colonies to the tax laid 
by England, particularly on tea. Here were the tea ships in 
Boston Harbor determined to unload their cargo. Here were 
the colonists determined it should not be landed. What would 
you have done had you been a colonist? The children come to 
class with an opinion, which is there compared with historical 
record of what was really done. In this way the child comes to 
feel that these events were living things, participated in by people 
who were feeling and thinking intensely. Presently he begins to 
realize the relation of cause and effect and to see how the great 
movements of the race have contributed to the present state 
of civilization, and to feel himself a debtor to those who have 
struggled in the past to attain it. If the home would question 
the child daily as to what problems were under consideration and 
then add any personal touch of knowledge gained through experi- 
ence or reading, the interest would be greatly enlarged. 

On the art side of school-life we need help desperately. 
Music is one of the great factors for culture, but it is a very 
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barren thing if it does not pass over into the home life of the 
child. There ought to be an hour in the week when the child 
sings his lullaby song to the dear home baby and all his songs to 
the members of the family, no matter how stumbling the per- 
formance may be. I know one home where the father is a busy 
physician and a very undemonstrative man, but Sundays just at 
dusk his little daughter sings to him and plays a simple tune on 
her violin, while her mother plays a simple accompaniment, and 
when it is over the father ceremonially kisses his little daughter 
as thanks for the music. In the child’s mind, it has almost 
become a sacrament. We teach color harmony and design in 
our drawing classes. Why should not children make plans for 
house decoration, plans for gowns, and a hundred other things in 
which the home could utilize the lessons of the school? In so 
simple a matter as making flower-pots decorative even the seven- 
year-old can help. 

In the manual-training work, the home may set the aims. 
Does mother need a shelf, a table, a breadboard, a box, a hall 
lantern—indeed, a hundred things? A simple suggestion of size 
and purpose leads to the most effective work that can be done— 
work which satisfies a real need. In the domestic science work 
there will be failure unless the children may work out the lessons. 
Let the child set the table as he is taught and cook the potatoes, 
even if it is not done according to your most cherished ideals. 

In summing up what I have tried to say about home co-opera- 
tion in the course of study, you will see that I have tried to show 
that education is life rather than a preparation for living, and 
that it is only effective when that which is taught finds an outlet 
in the home. Finally, we depend on you to help us to maintain 
the tone of the school; to set high standards of thought and life, 
believing that we grow by “admiration, hope and love.” 







































TEXTILE ARTS AS SOCIAL OCCUPATIONS 


CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL 
School of Education 


The study of textiles in the school is to be considered not 
merely as a form of manual-training, but as a fundamental social 
occupation. Spinning, dyeing, weaving, and needle-work give 
children opportunity for creative work in these arts and make 
them intelligent co-operatives in the clothing activities of society. 

That the textile arts may be truly social occupations, it is first 
of all essential that all enterprises engaged in shall be social in 
their nature; that is, that the result desired, the work completed, 
shall have a definite social use, shall fill a need of the community 
in which it is made. Nor is it sufficient that such need exists. It 
is a necessary condition of truly socialized work that the work- 
man himself clearly perceive this need and willingly co-operate 
in filling it. The acts of weaving paper mats, tying intricate 
knots in strings, and the sewing of models for a sample-book may 
all be very interesting in themselves, and no doubt develop a 
degree of skill in children. These are not, however, social acts 
unless every article made has a definite use, zsthetic or utilitarian 
—a use which has been so apparent to the children that it has 
stimulated them to enthusiastic effort. 

Another condition of socialized work is that it shall benefit, 
not only the community, but also the worker himself, and it is 
primarily the function of the teacher as a social organizer so to 
plan community work as to make it of greatest value to the indi- 
vidual child. Much of the hand-work in schools has been planned 
upon the idea that all work is education, whereas it should, of 
course, be logically based upon principles which will make it of 
the highest possible value. Such principles have been promulgated 
by the leaders in education and have been recognized by students, 
but few of them are in operation in our school-rooms. The 
teacher who stands as guardian of a child’s best good must 
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recognize the fact that character-building is his function, and 
that this can come about only through properly organized com- 
munity life. 

The primal condition of right community life is that it should 
afford opportunity for and encouragement of voluntary individual 
service. The second is that the service performed shall be such as 
to react upon the individual offering the service to his best 
growth. To keep the knowledge of this scheme entirely outside 
the consciousness of the children; to order the affairs of the 
schoolroom in such a way as to bring about spontaneous, intelli- 
gent, and educative co-operation, is the work of the teacher. 

The textile arts cannot fulfil their function in the educational 
scheme, therefore, unless they take their place in the community 
life in their proper order and under right social laws. As has 
been already pointed out, they must propose only such articles for 
making as can be used—articles for which the children see the 
need, and which they care to make. They must afford opportunity 
for the children’s initiative, choice of material, taste in color, 
originality in design; in other words, that they may offer the 
highest development to the maker, they must give him the fullest 
chance for self-expression. Further than this, all textile materials 
and processes used must bring the users into close contact with 
the geographical and industrial sources from which they come; 
must lead him to large information regarding the origins and 
meanings of the things he is making and the materials he is 
using. It is therefore plain that the study in school includes more 
than the making of a series of objects. A most important part of 
the subject is the science, history, geography, and literature which 
interprets it and makes it applicable to life. 

The course of study in textiles for the elementary department 
of the School of Education is an attempt toward socializing a 
part of the children’s effort in school. Changing from year to 
year, to fit the changing conditions of the school society, a mere 
enumeration of the articles made conveys little meaning to a 
reader. But it is not possible within the space of this paper to 
indicate either process or much of the correlation with other 
subjects. 
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Following is an outline of work done throughout the differ- 
ent groups of the school, and later numbers of the magazine will 
give detailed descriptions and illustrations of the results. 

Mats, rugs, carpets, and curtains are woven or stenciled by 
children of the first grade for their playhouses, and used in their 
own games or in the games of the children to whom they are 
given. The designing of them sets the children to work on 
the problems of color, light and dark, proportions, and lines. The 
cotton, wool, linens, and silks used are studied as the materials 
of clothing. Specimens of each are mounted with pictures of 
sources and processes, and all are labeled in written words and 
sentences learned for the purpose. As a means of awakening 
the minds of the children to the general subject of clothing, a 
series of lessons is planned upon the clothing of animals, the 
function of coverings and their adaptation to environment. 

In the second and third grades mats and baskets are made 
for picnics and luncheons, from primitive materials gathered in 
the home locality. In the making of these greatest encourage- 
ment is given to originality and invention. To facilitate processes 
of weaving, looms are invented, and spindles are made; wool and 
linen fibers are twisted into thread and dyed by means of any 
vegetable or mineral suggested by the children. With the dis- 
covery and invention of primitive methods in spinning and 
weaving the children are given lessons upon the clothing pro- 
‘cesses of such primitive peoples as the cave-men, the North 
American Indians, the lake-dwellers of ancient Switzerland, and 
the Eskimos; also the shepherds of Arabia and of ancient peoples ; 
later of the Norsemen and ancient Greeks. Numbers, weights, 
measures, and arithmetical processes are taught in the use of 
dyeing and weaving materials. 

Baskets and mats are woven of rattan and raffia; rugs of jute; 
slipper bags are worked in original cross-stitch designs with heavy 
linen floss in coarse canvas. 

In the fourth grade one quarter’s work is given to sewing— 
selection and buying of material, use of scissors, design and 
cutting of a pattern, basting, running, French seam, hemming, 
blanket-stitch, feather-stitch, and joining of tape all come into 
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this problem. Several members of the class begin the use of 
machines in stitching the larger seams. Special study is made of 
cotton from specimens of plant fibers, and fabrics; also from 
pictures and printed descriptions. 

The children of the fifth grade design a small pocket or belt, 
and weave it on a hand-frame invented and made by them from 
the knowledge gained from their second- and third-year’s experi- 
ences. After this they design and execute in cross-stitch one 
article for household use—e. g., a pillow, table-cover, or bureau- 
scarf. Sewing is carried one step farther in the making of 
curtains, aprons, or some simple article needed in the school. 
Weaving progresses to the point of making a rag-rug. The 
materials used are dyed by the children with natural dyes. A 
special study is made of flax, silk, and wool fibers. The history 
of the early American colonists and of the textile arts of their 
homes accompanies this work, also a study of the spinning-wheel 
and the colonial loom. 

In the sixth grade one quarter’s work, two hours each week, 
is devoted to the designing of one decorative piece of household 
furnishing—a pillow, scarf, curtain, what the individual children 
choose—to be executed in stencil, appliqué, or simple embroidery. 
With this should be read or told stories of medizval tapestry- 





working, and ancient embroideries, as part of the history and 
geography of the Middle Ages. Some mechanical drawing is 
needed in this design; dyeing is continued. 

The girls of the seventh and eighth grades sew on muslin 
garments. Both boys and girls do some weaving in the Swedish 
loom in the making of scarfs and squares of simple design; both 
design and carve wooden blocks for block-printing; both study 
clothing and the clothing industries of their own town. They 
have industrial excursions, and learn the history of their own 
clothing as nearly as possible from original sources. They learn 
the history of special fabrics, light calicoes and cretonnes, for 
example; the routes of transportation for clothing fibers and 
fabrics, and something of the business forms involved in their 
manufacture and sale. The history of textile machinery, and a 


little of the story of the origin of the factory system, should 
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also be part of this study of clothing. Besides the making of 
clothing, laboratory experiments give information in regard to 
the proper care of fabrics—that is, as to washing, cleansing, dye- 
ing, and fading. Samples are studied, combined, and discussed. 
High standards of taste in dress are discussed and used as subjects 
for papers. Costumes are planned in a practical way, with some 
regard to prices as well as to taste and suitability. 

The aim of this work is, first, to give children experience in 
all possible clothing processes, in order that they may become 
actually intelligent in regard to them; secondly, to give them an 
appreciation of the meaning of clothing from the scientific, artistic, 
industrial, and historic standpoints; thirdly, and most important, 
to make them willing and skilful co-operators in the work of the 
community. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN ELEMENTARY DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


JESSIE P. RICH 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 


Although “domestic science” appears in the curriculum of the 
best elementary schools in the country, its meaning to many is 
yet obscure, and its work and function still unknown. For the 
last three years the Ethical Culture School has been struggling 
with the implied content and value of this branch, and offers 
here a review of the subject-matter selected—matter which at 
present seems best adapted to the work of the grade and the 
social development of the child, and material which allows a 
“technological” treatment of the subject rather than a technical. 

The work finds its first value in the primary grades. Here 
it is an agent for the illustration or starting-point of some 
thought-idea, or the means of carrying out some social desire. 
It is a tool for the aid of building upon a foundation of experi- 
ence. It is a means to an end—that end being such as to demand 
a means for expression. 

In Grade I the work has been with the idea of bringing out a 
contrast of food and serving of peoples in different climates. 
The children are at work with their own home study and con- 
trast it with the homes of the Eskimo and Japanese—peoples 
living in hot, moderate, and cold climates. 

Work begins at home, and simple things are cooked, such as 
cereal, toast, apples, and garden vegetables; things familiar to the 
child, lacking in difficulty of technique, and of such type as can 
be done at home, if a little help be given. This is then contrasted 
with the Eskimo boy living in a cold, snowy country, filled with 
wild animals, where little or nothing is known of stoves, gas, 
utensils, etc., and only a little drift wood and steatite aire 
available. 

Method seldom furnishes a rule or recipe to be followed. 
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Such materials are chosen as lend themselves to a simple thought 
or mathematical relation, and appeal to the reason and number- 
sense of that age. Little work of an experimental nature is 
attempted; for the minds are yet too young to deduce from 
experiment, to realize the need for one, or to understand that 
growth often comes about by such means. 

In Grade II the attack is to set the children, from the 
situation of today, back to the crude beginnings of things, and 
illustrate the evolutionary development of cooking and necessary 
utensils through the tribes of tree-dwellers, cave-men, Indians, 
and shepherd people. This at once puts the work on an experi- 
mental basis: We are here, and don’t know what to do. 
Devise a way! For instance: the acorn (almost the only food 
of one of the Indian tribes) is bitter, bad to taste; the squirrels 
in the park and pigs in the pen refuse at the present day to eat 
it. The acorn was all they had. What could they do? Can 
we get rid of the bitter taste? After attempts, the facts are 
collected, and with a little side-light the way is deduced and 
manually expressed. 

This work is contrasted and strengthened by present home- 
doings through simple cooking to be of value for Christmas, 
i. e., party or gift, and is of importance, as previously, in 
illustration and experience in mathematics, science, and English. 

In Grade III the department is used to illustrate the early 
industries of the pioneer people, the “old-time” home manu- 
factures. The children find the people doing many things now 
delegated to the factory, and for more accurate understanding 
of present and early practices it is well to have a few worked up 
in detail. The kitchen becomes a pioneer fireside, and all 
members of the family help in making samp, candles, and soap. 

It has been possible to repeat the early conditions in part. 
We got the lye from ashes of an excursion and picked enough 
bayberries to realize the source of wax for the candles. 

In Grades IV and V this study has had no place. In Grades 
VI and VII the work continues. Here is the subject no longer 
a tool in the sense of the primary work. It is a branch with 
definite aims and ends of its own to satisfy. The object is to 
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give the children (for boys could well take such lessons) the 
underlying facts in regard to food classes and their best prepara- 
tion for use, with training sufficient to develop skill in manipula- 
tion at an age when it can most economically be fostered. 

Grade VI studies the food materials, with a resulting idea 
of food classification on the basis of certain basic elements, and 
the underlying reason for right cooking. In other words, 
familiarity is given with the laws determining right cooking of 
the so-called “food principles.” 

“Cooking is the appliction of regulated heat to known material 
for a given period of time”—heat, material, and time, the three 
important factors. Each “food principle” is worked with to 
determine the truth concerning its relation to these three essen- 
tials. Then follows the application to foods which can be cooked 
according to a law of science rather than a rule of proportion— 
such as potatoes, rice, eggs, etc. 

With Grade VI as a basis, Grade VII proceeds to deal with 
“food principles’ in combination through a simple course in 
cooking, designed also to develop skill in manipulation and 
encourage responsible usefulness at home. Grade VI gave 
knowledge of food types and laws underlying this cookery; it 
is now only necessary to know how more fully to recognize the 
type in order to apply the law, and further to discover new laws 
of relation existing between materials. It reduces the work to 
a study of good tests and the scientific development of the 
recipe. 

The tests are simple and easily applied: iodine for starch, 
Fehling solution for sugar, the grease stain for fats, and millous 
reagent for proteids. This occupies the first few lessons, after 
which cooking begins. A simple starchy food is taken for the 
beginning—Pettijohn. Its method of cooking is understood, but 
its quantitative behavior with other materials is required. The 
simplest relation is with water. “How much Pettijohn is required 
to thicken one cup of water?” (This experimentally.) Then fol- 
lows: ‘How much rolled oats is required to thicken one cup of 
water when Pettijohn contains 72 per cent. starch and rolled oats 
64 per cent. starch?” Following: “Deduce recipe for cooking 
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farina if the composition is the same as Pettijohn but the weight 
or." 

All recipes can be placed pretty largely under some type; the 
first of which is determined by experiment, and many others de- 
duced by use of mathematical relations, common-sense, and 
thinking. Such work makes a thought series. It develops inde- 
pendence in the use of materials and puts the recipe nearer the 
requirements of a science. 

The work ends with a simple luncheon or tea given to the 
mothers. Here the social value (a strong factor throughout) 
finds its ultimate expression, and the occasion gives opportunity 
to develop in the girls “grace in extending hospitality to others.” 

Thus has the brief outline interpreted the term ‘domestic 
science” of the curriculum in the Ethical Culture School. We do 
not claim ours to be the only interpretation, or even to be the 
right interpretation ; but, in so far as we are able to judge, it cer- 
tainly is a reasonable, logical, and seemingly educational use of 
the branch, and an attempt to rescue it from the popular opinion 
that dornestic science aims only to teach a girl to stir up a “fit” 
cake, to set a table according to Hill, or to clean a dish with the 
latest patent of “ine.” 








A SERIES OF PRIMARY READING-LESSONS. II 


JENNIE HALL 
Francis W. Parker School 


INDIAN WEAVING 
Long ago Indians had no sheep. 
Some Indians could spin cotton. 
They wove cloth and made clothes of that. 
Other Indians wove cloth of their own hair. 
But most Indians used skins for clothes. 
When white men came, they had sheep. 
They sold them to the Indians. 
Then the Indians used the wool to spin and to weave. 
The Navajo Indians made blankets of wool. 
They wore them for clothes. 
They are the best Indian weavers. 
Other Indians get blankets from them. 
They trade jars or baskets for them. 

NAVAJO SHEPHERDS 

The Navajo Indians have many sheep. 
The men are the shepherds. 
They want to take good care of their sheep. 
Every shepherd cuts a little sheep out of stone. 
He puts it into a little bag. 
He hangs it around his neck. 
“This will make my sheep safe,” he says. 
“Tt will keep wolves away. 
“It will keep sickness away. 
“Tt will bring little lambs.”’ 

NAVAJO DESIGNS 
Navajo weavers make pictures in their blankets. 
They make clouds and mountains and houses. 
But they cannot make the pictures just like the things. 
They must change the shapes. 
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r is a mountain. 


i ti is waves. 


is a cloud. 


| is mist rising. 


is lightning. 





is houses in a village. 


A is a whirlwind. 
is the four winds. 


| ™ says, “An enemy has crossed our trail.” 


NAVAJO WEAVERS 
A Navajo woman is sitting in her house. 
The house is made of brush and poles, 
There is no wall at one end. 

The woman looks out. 

The sun is very bright. 

The ground is bare and hot. 

Little bushes grow here and there. 
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Sheep and goats are eating the leaves. 

A man lies watching them. 

He has a bright blanket under him. 

Far off are red hills of stone. 

A few trees grow in the shade of these hills. 

The woman turns again to her work. 

A loom hangs before her. 

Many little balls of yarn hang from it. 

She is weaving a blanket. 

Across the end of it she has made a line of mountains. 
Above them she is making lightning. 

Other blankets are hanging over a pole. 

Skeins of bright yarn hang on the wall. 

Baskets sit in a corner. 

They are full of corn and flour. 

Dried meat hangs from the roof. 

Another woman sits at the open end of the house. 
She is spinning. 

She rolls her little spindle on her knee. 

It is full of white yarn. 

A pile of wool lies on the ground near her. 

The weaver says: 

“The bushes are bare. 

“We must move soon.” 

“Yes,” the spinner says, “tomorrow the men will thresh the 


wheat. 


“Then we will go.” 

“Tt will be a long journey this time,” the weaver says. 
“Yes,” says the spinner, “the next water is far away.” 
“T cannot weave for many days,” the weaver says. 

“T fear that I shall forget my pattern. 

“The last time we moved I lost my yellow yarn.” 
Now another woman comes into the house. 

She has been to the red hills. 

She has a big basket. 

It is full of leaves. 
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She drops it and sits down. 

“Oh!” she says, “the sun is very hot. 

“But here are the peach leaves for your yellow dye.” 

She gets up and takes a big kettle from a corner. 

She puts the peach leaves into it. 

She takes it to the spring and fills it with water. 

Then she hangs it upon a stick and makes a fire under it. 

“Take your yarn off the spindle,” she says to the spinner. 

“I will dye it soon.” 

A man rides up on a horse. 

“Some Pueblos are coming,” he says. 

“They have three horses laden with jars. 

“They will trade for blankets. 

“Get them ready.” 

The women stop work. 

They get all their blankets and spread them out. 

They are glad the Pueblos are coming. 

The women need clay jars, but they cannot make them. 

But the Pueblos are good potters. 

“Good!” the women say. “Now for a good trade.” 

BEDOUINS 
How the Country Looks 

There is a country far away. The sun is bright there. The 
land is made of sand and gravel and stones. It is hot and dry. 
But in March there is rain. Then flowers grow. You can see 
very far. The country looks like a garden. You see a big red 
place. It is red tulips and poppies. They grow wild here. You 
see a low green place. Wild oats and rye and barley grow there. 
You see yellows places. They are wild marigolds. You see 
other yellow places. They are sand. You see gray places. 
They are stones and gravel. Little bushes grow there. Pools 
of water shine in the sun. White flowers and purple irises grow 
in them. 

The rain stops. The pools dry up. The flowers and grass 
and bushes die. The country is all dry, hot sand and stones and 
gravel. 
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The Animals 


Rabbits and birds live in this country. Wild goats and sheep 
and camels and horses lived there long ago. They ate the grass 
and the flowers. They ate the wild oats and barley. They drank 
from the pools of water. 

Men lived there. They were hunters. They killed the 
birds and the rabbits and the goats and the sheep and the horses 
and the camels. They ate the meat. They made clothes from the 
skins. Sometimes the men were very hungry. They went out 
to hunt. But often they could not find any animal. The children 
were very hungry. They cried. But there was nothing to eat. 


Men Tame Goats 


Once the men went out on a hunt. They killed many goats. 
They found one alive, and she could not run. She was hurt. The 
men took her home. They cooked the meat of the other goats 
and ate it. But they tied the hurt goat. 

“We will eat it another day,” they said. 

They milked her. They tasted the milk. 

“It is good,” they shouted. The children tasted it. They 
liked it. The men said: 

“We will not kill her. We will keep her. We will milk her 
every day. The milk is good. We must get other goats.” 

They went out to hunt again. This time they did not kill 
the goats. They caught them and took them home and tied them. 
The goats ate the grass and the flowers. After a while the goats 
had eaten all the green things. The men said: 

“We must move. The goats must have more grass.” 

They went to another place. They always milked the goats. 
They drank the milk. They made butter and cheese from some 
of it. When the grass was all eaten, they moved again. 

After a while they caught camels. They drank their milk. 
They rode on the camels. They made them carry things. They 
petted them. The goats and the camels were tame now. They 
did not run away. The men did not tie them up. Boys drove 
them to grass. They had dogs to help them watch the herd. 
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How the People Look 


This country is Arabia. These people were Bedouins. They 
live there now. They are not tall. They have black hair and 
black eyes. Their noses are straight. Their skin is brown. 
They are good-natured, but they look cross. They frown. They 
do that because the sun is so bright. They try to keep it out of 
their eyes. 


Tents 


They still have goats and camels. They have horses and 
sheep, too. The camels and sheep and horses and goats eat very 
much. They eat all the grass and flowers in one place. Then 
the men drive them to another place. All the people follow. 
They are in that place for three or four days. Then the grass is 
all gone again. The people move again. 

So they have tents, because they are easy to move. They 
make them of thick cloth. They make cloth of camel's hair. 
The women spin the hair and weave it. They color it black. They 
put up the tents near pools of water. The sheep and goats and 
camels and horses are near by. They are eating the grass and 
flowers. 


Coming Home for Supper 


It is supper time. Boys are driving the sheep home. There 
are fenced places close to the tents. The fence is made of 
branches of trees and of bushes. The boys drive the sheep into 
the fenced places. The camels come home alone. Nobody 
drives them. They stand near the tents. 

The men come across the sand. They have no saddles on 
their horses. A rope is tied around the horse’s nose. The man 
drives with this. These men have been to war. They have lances 
in their hands. They wave them in the air. They jump off and 
tie their horses to the tent. They give them oats and dates to eat. 

These men wear long white shirts. They tie cords around 
their waists. They wear big blankets made of camel’s hair, with 
stripes of red and yellow. They wear striped cloth around their 
heads. 
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Inside the Tent 


The men go to their tents. A fire is burning inside the tent. 
It is in a hole in the sand floor. Lavender bushes are burning in 
the fire. They make a sweet smell. Saddles hang on the poles. 
They are for the camels. Ropes hang on the poles. Some 
wooden dishes and a coffe-pot are on the floor. A sword hangs 
from the cloth of the tent. That is all there is. 

Cooking 

Women are cooking. One woman has a big stone dish. She 
puts wheat into it and pounds it. She is making flour. She puts 
water with it and makes a round, thin cake. It is bread. She 
puts it into the fire and covers it with ashes. It cooks. 

Another woman is pounding coffee. Another is churning. 
The milk is in a goat’s skin. The woman rolls the skin on her 
knees. That makes the butter come. 

One woman comes in from the pool. She has a bucket full 
of water. The bucket is made of leather. Other women come in. 
They are carrying little bushes. They throw them upon the fire. 

Other women are out milking. They milk the goats and 
horses. They get big bowls of milk. They take this milk to the 
horses, and the horses drink it. Boys milk the camels. They 
get more milk than the women got. They take it to the tent 
for the people to drink. 

Supper 

Supper is ready. The men stick their lances into the sand. 
They go into the tent. A wooden dish is on the floor. It is full 
of camel’s meat. There is a basket full of dates. There is a cup 
of soft butter. There is a big wooden bowl full of sour milk. 
There is a pot of coffee. The flat bread lies on a mat. 

The people sit cross-legged on the ground. There are the 
father and the mother and one little girl and two little boys. The 
children do not wear any clothes. All the people take meat in 
their hands. They all drink the sour milk. They like it. They 
dip the dates into butter. They have not eaten today. They 
never eat any breakfast or dinner, but only supper. After supper 
they lie down on the floor and go to sleep. 
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Moving 


It is morning. Everybody is up. The chief says: 

“The pools are dry. The grass is dead. We must move 
today.” 

Women take down the tents. They tie the cloth around the 
poles. They tie the dishes together. They take oats and barley 
from a hole in the ground. They tie them up in a cloth. They 
take dried goat-skins and put water into them. 

“We must carry water to drink,” they say. 

Men tie these things upon the camels. They put saddles upon 
the camels for the women to ride. A man sits on every camel. 
He drives it with a little stick. The boys walk. They drive the 
goats and sheep. Some men ride the horses. They carry their 
lances. They are ready to fight. They will keep the women and 
herds safe. 

They ride for a long time. The sand is dry. The sun is hot. 
The horses are tired. The people drink water from the goat 
skins. Sometimes the women walk beside the camels. They 
spin as they walk. 

At last they see trees. All the people shout with joy. They 
ride to them. There is a well here. Grass grows in the shade. 
The chief says: 

“We will camp here.” 

Everybody gets down. The men take their things off the 
camels. The boys drive the goats and horses and sheep to grass. 
The women put up the tents. They get wood and build fires. 
They take a piece of steel and a hard stone and strike them 
together. A spark comes and catches the wood. The fire is 
made. The women bring water from the well. They get supper. 


Herding 


There is not much grass near the tent. The men say: 

“Leave this grass for the horses and sheep. We will take the 
camels away. They will eat anything.” 

So they drive the camels off. They go along way. At last 
they cannot see the tents. The camels eat, and the men watch 
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them. It is not much work. They sit down. ‘They sing songs. 
They tell stories. At night the camels lie down. They will not 
run away. The men lie on the ground. They put. the blankets 
around them. It is very still. They look up at the sky. It is 
dark blue and full of stars. The stars are very big and bright. 
The men talk about them. They tell stories about them. They 
give names to them. They love them. 


In a Town 

But the other people stay in their tents. They live here for a 
week. They cut the wool from the sheep and the goats 
and the camels. They tie it in bundles. Then the grass is gone. 
The well is dry. There is no rain. The chief says: 

“All the grass is dead. All the wells are dry. There is 
nothing but sand and stones. We will go to town and sell our 
wool.” 

They send for the men with the camels to come back. 

So they all move again. They go to a little town by a river. 
They put up their tents there. They sell their wool. They buy 
wheat and dates and coffee. They stay for two months. 

At last it rains again. The chief says: 

“T can smell green things. In our desert the grass is green. 
The flowers are growing. The pools are full of water. We will 
go back.” 

They take down their tents and pack the camels and ride 
away. So they move all the time. 

A Visitor 

Often these people have visitors. When a stranger comes, 
he goes to the biggest tent. The chief lives there. The chief 
sees the stranger and goes to him. He says: 

“Welcome. Are you well?” 

He takes the stranger into his tent. He says: 

“My tent is your tent. My bread is your bread. You are 


my friend.” 

The stranger eats and sleeps in the chief’s tent. He stays 
there for a long time. He is poor. The chief gives him blankets. 
After a while another man comes. He says to the chief: 
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“This man is a bad man. I will drive him away.” 

The chief says: 

“No. He has slept in my tent. He has eaten my bread and 
salt. No man shall hurt him.” ° 

So the stranger is safe. 


Games 


The girls work. They get wood and carry water and churn. 
They learn to spin and cook. And the boys work. They milk 
the camels and drive the herds. Sometimes they take care of the 
herds at night. But they play games, too. This is one of their 
games: 

They black their faces. Their mothers give them wool. The 
boys tie it to their chins. It looks like beards. One boy has a 
very large beard. He is their chief. The boys all go to some 
tent. They play they are black men from a far country. They 
look at things in the tent. They play that they do not know what 
the things are. They talk about them in a strange way. Then 
they run off. 

They have another game. They play it after supper. It is 
not hot then. All the children run out of the tents. The big 
girls sit on the sand and sing. Little girls and boys play that 
they are horses. Every little boy gets a little girl. They take 
hold of hands. They play that they are a pair of horses. They 
run, they jump, they kick, they neigh. They chase other horses. 
Other horses chase them. They play for a long time. At last 
they are tired and lie down on the sand. 

The boys like to play war. They get upon horses. They 
take long lances and wave them in the air. They make their 
horses run. One boy runs at another boy. He tries to push him 
off his horse. He hits him with his lance. Then he turns his 
horse and runs away. He must not let the other boy hit him. 
Then they do it again and again. They must be very quick. 
Sometimes the boy falls from his horse. The other boys laugh 
at him. Their fathers and mothers watch them. They say: 

“They can ride. They are strong. They will be brave.” 
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Story of Tellal 

Tellal was a Bedouin boy. He was twelve years old. His 
father was chief. There were many tents in the village where he 
lived. Many people lived in the tents. One night Tellal’s people 
were asleep. Other men came. They were very still. They 
drove away the sheep and camels of Tellal’s people. In the 
morning Tellal’s people awoke. They looked for their sheep 
and camels, but could not find them. The people said: 

“Who did it?” 

After a while they found out. Then they said: 

“We will have war. We will get our sheep and camels 
back.” 

The chief said: 

“Yes, take your lances. Get upon your horses. Tellal, get 
your lance. You shall be captain.” 

Tellal shouted with joy. He jumped upon his horse and 
made him run. He shook his lance. He cried to the men: 

“Come on!” 

The men followed him. They made their horses run. They 
shook their lances. They rode across the desert to the other 
village. They had the war. They got the sheep and camels and 
brought them home. The people shouted: 

“Tellal is brave. He is a good captain. He shall be our chief 
sometime.” 

A DYER 

A Persian dyer stands in front of his dye-house. 

It is only a little wooden shed. 

But he is a proud man. 

His father and his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
were dyers. 

They worked in that shed. 

He knows all their secrets. 

He can make beautiful colors. 

His hands are blue with dye. 

His baggy trousers are spotted with red. 

His face and turban are streaked with purple. 
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His bare feet are splashed with green. 

But he is proud of that. 

“See my beautiful colors,” he says. 

“T can make them all. 

“Come in and see.” 

The little shed is crowded inside. 

There are baskets and little jars on the shelves. 

They are full of onions and beets and berries and roots and 
leaves. 

All these things are used to make dyes. 

Big copper kettles are hanging over fires. 

Dyes are boiling in them. 

Many big clay jars sit against the walls. 

They are full of dye. 

Yarn hangs over them dripping. 

The dyer feels of. some red yarn. 

“This is ready,” he says. 

He takes it and goes to the end of the shed. 

There is a ladder to the roof. 

He goes up the ladder. 

On the top the roof is flat and sunny. 

There are poles for hanging yarn. 

He hangs up the yarn to dry. 

He sits down by it. 

He watches it all the time. 

One minute too long would spoil it. 

“The sun is not too hot,” the dyer says. 

“The wind is right. 

“My color will be beautiful.” 

After a while he takes it down. 

“Tt is done,’ he says, and smiles. 


A PERSIAN WEAVER 
A Persian weaver is weaving a rug. 
Another rug hangs on the wall. 
It is very beautiful. 
There is a vine around the edge. 
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In the middle is a tree. 

There are flowers and birds around the tree. 
It is a very old rug. 

The weaver’s great-grandmother wove it. 
Now the weaver is making one like it. 

It is almost done. 

“This is my last row,” she says. 

When it is done she looks at it lovingly. 
“You are very beautiful,” she says. 

She rubs her hand over it. 

“You are very soft. 

“You are made of lamb’s wool. My husband spun the yarn, 


and my father dyed it. 


“T wish I could keep you. 

“But you will bring me much money. 

“T wonder who will buy you? 

“Will your new master love you? 

“T will send a letter to him.” 

She goes to a wise man in the village. 

“Write me a letter,’ she says to him. 

“Say, ‘Be kind to me, Nahid took four years to make me.’ 
The man writes the letter. 

The woman takes it home and sews it to her rug. 
“T wish you good luck, my rug,” she says. 


” 


A RUG FAIR 


Many Persian weavers do not live in big cities. 

Some live in tents in the mountains. 

Many live in clay houses in little villages. 

The men are shepherds and dyers. 

The women weave rugs. 

These people seldom see big cities. 

But sometimes the men go to fairs. 

They take the rugs from their village and roll them up. 
They tie the rolls to their horses. 

They ride for many days. 
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They see other men who are going to the fair. 
The roads are full of horses and mules and camels. 
At night they stop at inns. 

The inn is a large, low building. 

There is a yard in the middle. 

There are rooms around the sides. 

The yard is full of camels and horses and mules. 
The men make a bonfire in the court-yard. 

They sit around it and talk and sing. 

Some men tell stories. 

Some men play tricks. 

They all dance and run races and shoot at a mark. 
The next day they all go on again. 

At last they come to a big city. 

Here is the rug market. 

The men leave their horses at the inn. 

They take their rugs to the market. 

It is an open square. 

There are houses around the sides. 

The men unroll their rugs. 

They lay them on the ground or hang them on the walls. 
There are thousands of other rugs. 

Many men are looking at them. 

Some have come to sell. 

Some have come from big cities to buy. 
They look at the rugs and feel of them. 
Everybody is talking. 

After a few days the rugs are all sold. 

Then all the men go home, and the fair is over. 














A HOME-MADE POTTERY KILN 


IRA M. CARLEY 
Francis W. Parker School 
This article is reprinted from the Elementary School Teacher and Course 
of Study, Vol. II., No. 5 (January, 1902), in response to many requests for 
information regarding the construction of a pottery kiln—THeE Epirtors. 


During the session of the School of Education in the Koz- 
minski School last summer (1901), a kiln for burning work in 
clay-modeling was built of brick, under the direction of Miss 
Antoinette B. Hollister. A kiln may be purchased for about a 
hundred dollars. This kiln of brick was built to demonstrate how 
cheaply a serviceable kiln can be constructed. The cost of the 
material was in the neighborhood of eight dollars. With the 
labor, a good bricklayer for two days and a helper for one day, 
the total cost approximated twenty dollars. The kiln may be built 
either indoors or out. Below are given plans of it and directions 
for building : 


The kiln is built entirely of fire brick, laid in fire clay. The sides, 
floor, and top of the muffle, MM, are built of fire brick of half the 
thickness of those used for the outside. 

Before beginning to build the kiln, if made out-of-doors, a hole about 
one foot deep, and of the dimensions of the ground space to be occupied 
by the kiln, should be dug and filled with loose stones and cinders. On 
the upper layer of cinders a floor of common brick is laid level with the 
ground. 

Fig. 1 shows the ground plan, or, rather, a horizontal section an inch 
above the ground, the rows of bricks, eeee, being simply to support the 
floor above. The opening and fireplace are at A. 

Fig. 2 shows the horizontal section at FF (see Fig. 5); that is, the 
floor above Fig. 1. This floor is built of large fire brick. -H is the hole by 
which the heat passes under and around the muffle. 

Fig. 3 shows the floor of the muffle. The cut is a horizontal section at 
OO (Fig. 5). The floor of it is made of the thin brick, supported by 
pieces of brick, so placed as to leave as much air space as possible under the 
muffle and yet support the floor. 

Fig. 4 shows the front elevation of the kiln, K K being the opening 
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Horizontat SECTION AT OO (Fic. 5). 
Scale $” =1", reduced to } size. 
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into the muffle. The bricks are set loosely in this opening, so that they 
can be removed when the kiln is to be charged. When the kiln is charged, 
they are replaced and plastered over with fire clay. A is the fire opening. 
The bricks above it are supported by a strip of iron about three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick and one and a half to two inches wide. 

Fig. 5 is a vertical section at BB (Fig. 1), showing shape of the 
muffle MM, and the air spaces through which the heat draws. Owing 
to the thinness of the bricks composing the muffle, it is well to extend a 
few bricks through from the outside wall to give support to the walls of 
the muffle. 

Fig. 6 is a vertical section at D D (Fig. 1), showing the longitudinal form 
of the muffle and the location of the chimney. The opening of the chimney 
should be about five inches in diameter. It should be built of brick to a 
height of about two feet, and extended beyond that with sheet-iron pipe 
to a height of at least five feet above the bricks. 

After the kiln is completed as shown in these plans, it is well to inclose 
it in one or even two layers of common, cheap brick, set ih mortar. 

The fuel used is kerosene. It is burned in a pan placed in the fire-place. 
The pan is fed by a pipe three or four feet in length and about one-quarter 
or three-sixteenths of an inch bore, having a funnel at its outer end into 
which a small stream of oil flows from a tank fitted with a small faucet. 

The supply tank is placed above and somewhat to the side of the fire 
opening, the pipe being bent to fit location. 

The pipe should enter the fire-pan at the edge and not from above, to 
avoid heating the oil in the pipe too much. 

Fig. 7 is a plan of a clay-modeling stand which has been worked out by 
the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 
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Fic. 7.—Ciay-MopELING STAND. 














THANKSGIVING SONG 


Words and melody by goth year (Grade VII) pupils of the University Elementary 
School. 


1. Thanks-giv-ing is here with all its goodcheer, With 
2, Out - side the treesspark-le and shine in the sun, With 


tur-keys and pump-kinsand cran-ber-ry pies; The 
cheeks like red ro - ses, the chil-dren all run, Till at 


chil-dren are gay on this beau-ti - ful day, And 
eve-ning the fire’s glow calls them with -in To roast 









hap - pi- ness’ gleams from ev - ’ry - one’s eyes. 
ap - ples and chest-nuts with mer - ri - est’ din. 





e 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Some seven or eight years ago Dr. Hermann Lietz, a German 
schoolmaster of fine insight, leased eighty acres of ground in the 
beautiful Isle-Thal near the Harz Mountains, for 
the purpose of founding a school. The only build- 
ing on the premises, he told me, was an old powder- 
mill with but one door and no windows. Upon this he began 
work with a very small number of pupils, refitting it to meet the 
needs of a school and a home—for he called it “The German 
Country Educational Home.” It was here that the boys were to 
live and learn. 


Building a 
School 


While the work on the building was progressing, a patron 
mother visiting the place was much concerned with the fact that 
she should have to pay a large tuition in an institution which 
the boy himself had to assist in building. She therefore asked 
Mr. Lietz to make a reduction in the fee. ‘More, Madam, 
more,” he replied. “I should charge you more rather than less; 
for after the work of construction is completed, the educational 
advantages of the place will be greatly reduced.”’ 

There can be no question as to the soundness of the German 
schoolmaster’s answer. A pupil can get from a school only the 
natural profit that accrues from an actual investment of self—not 
a whit more. 

The attitude of Dr. Lietz’s patron toward the manual work 
required in his school is very common. Parents, generally, are 

ready to attribute their own success in life to some 
reer form of labor which circumstances made necessary ; 
but, curiously enough, they are usually anxious to 
shield their children from similar sturdy influences. They desire 
their children to have a smoother road than the one which they 
traveled themselves. Praiseworthy as this may appear, it ordi- 
narily takes away from the children the most valuable oppor- 
tunities for self-development. Mother-love is both 
natural and beautiful; but in the proper nurture of 
childhood it requires that judicious admixture of 
intelligence with instinct which will lift it well above the mere 
cub-licking impulses found in the fox and in the bear. 


Ignorant 
Mother-Love 
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In a school, properly organized, there are as many duties to 
be done “around the house” as there are for the children 
to perform in a well-regulated home. There is no 
natural division, in kind, between the work of the 
janitor and much of that which the pupils should do, 
if the highest efficiency of the school is to be secured. Circum- 
stances make it advisable to assign certain duties to the former; 
but the latter should participate in all that pertains to sanitary con- 
ditions, cleanliness, and arrangement and care of the school’s prop- 
erty. To this end the girls should be provided with large aprons 
and the boys with overalls, that they may meet these duties with 
dispatch and without the necessity of soiling their clothes. Every 
part of the building and grounds should be in charge of a group 
of pupils who are responsible for its condition, and there should 
be definitely appointed times when all such matters should 
receive attention. The development of a right disposition toward 
these homely duties is at the root of a true social organization, 
because they are all so intimately related to the welfare of the 
whole. 


Home Duties 
in School 


Objections to this kind of regimen for school children are 
based upon various grounds. Some people look upon manual 
labor as degrading. Their ideas concerning it are 
still tangled up with certain conceptions of that 
serfdom which once put the badge of the menial 
upon everyone who worked with his hands. It sometimes hap- 
pens, for example, that these people file objections to cooking in 
the school on the ground that they do not wish to have their chil- 
dren trained for service in the kitchen! Since they themselves 
are in a more or less backward stage of social emergence, these 
objectors naturally regard such employment in the school as 
drags on their aspirations. 

Other parents profess a strong belief in manual labor— 
“manual training’ would perhaps be better—but they object to 
their children doing the work which traditionally 
belongs to the janitor. They believe that the tuition 
which they pay, or in the case of the public school 
the taxes, should go for hired service as far as it may be necessary 


Objection to 
Manual Labor 


School 
Janitoring 
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to relieve the pupils of all the burdens imposed by good house- 
keeping. 

There is still another class of objectors who are deeply imbued 
with the idea that the school is a knowledge-shop where for coin 
School Nota Of the realm intellectual commodities may be obtained 


Knowledge in snug packages from the teachers. Some of these 
Shop people are still in that rudimentary stage of intelli- 


gence which cannot grasp the significance of purposeful occupa- 
tions in the training of children. Others, however, have their 
attention glued upon certain college-entrance requirements which 
so far have failed to give recognition in any tangible form to the 
manual labor required of young people either at home or at school. 
They look down upon the performance of all work not down in the 
“Requirements” as a waste of time. 

There is still another group of people, too, who are mildly 
astonished that the “new education” should smack of anything 
like work which might prove disagreeable at times 
to children. They are accustomed to regard the 
modern school as a frictionless toboggan into the 
fields of knowledge; as an organized means for systematically 
training people in the art of dodging the distasteful and difficult 
things of this life. Hence their inability to reconcile their ideas 
of education with anything that makes a demand for physical 
labor. These people are merely doing their share toward per- 
petuating the oldest and the crudest misconception as to the con- 
ditions necessary to genuine growth. The type of character the 
world most needs has for its corner-stone earnest personal effort 
on behalf of self for the good of the whole. Any other course 


School Not a 
Toboggan 


leads him who purses it thru general uselessness straight 
toward imbecility, adipose, and apoplexy. 

It is needless, however, to multiply words in the considera- 
tion of these objections and others that may be urged; for, at last, 
they must all be brought to the bar of a single princi- 
ple. The end of education is character, and the in- 
trinsic fineness of character bears a direct relation 


A Deep-lying 
Principle 


to service, It is unthinkable that a fine character may be built up 
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by any means whatsoever in anyone who is not continually expend- 
ing himself to the utmost in service. The school is a recognized 
means for character-building in childhood and youth, and it 
follows that it should exist for the sole purpose of 
offering the children adequate opportunity for trans- 
muting that service which they can bring to it into 
the character which they can take away. It is as inexorable as 
gravitation that, if no service is rendered, no qualities of char- 
acter are acquired. Here, again, is where the oft-attempted 
parallelism between education and merchandizing breaks down. 
Tuition and taxes are not sums of money paid for 
something that can be weighed out over the counter. 
They should be regarded as fees paid for the privilege 
of participating in the opportunities for actual service which the 
school offers the children. As ameans of service the school stands 
intermediately between the service required in the home and the 
more extended and complicated service demanded by society at 
large. It is service, service everywhere—from the kindergarten 
to the grave—that nature extorts as the fixed price of life from 
everyone who has emerged from the blindness of the “ape and 
tiger” stage of existence. 

It is happy for the school-teacher that children instinctively 
respond to the general demands for service. Were this not so, 
education would not be possible—at least what we 
now believe it to be, could not be true. Since 
schools began on this earth, children in various but 
feeble ways have shown a devotion to their institution that has 
been very little appreciated. The carving of a cross or other 
symbol on his desk, or the scratching of his name on a window- 
pane, is the child’s rudimentary thru abortive 
method of expressing an affection for the school 
that might easily be fanned into the flame of worthy 
service. What anyone actually lives with, into that he must and 
will in some way put himself. The soft pine wood of the desks 
and the smooth glass of the windows were the extent of his 
opportunities for impressing himself in the schools of the past. 
In one of the rooms at Eton they have not “cleaned house”’ 


Character, 
Thru Service 


Education and 
Merchandizing 


Children Love 
Service 


Rudimentary 
Service 
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for some centuries, I was told, for fear they might rub from the 
walls the names of some of its earlier students 
who in their later years have made England famous, 
Probably no boy ever scrawled his name on a 
schoolhouse wall without at least a vague hope that some day 
he might make that name illustrious; that in due time in some 
way he might make it a beacon for those who were to come after 
him. The men of England performed a distinct service to 
English life and education by merely scratching their names on 
Eton’s walls. The luster of those names alone renders dear to 
the hearts of young Englishmen a musty and gloomy old room 
which to an American schoolboy, unacquainted with its tradi- 

tions, would be but a place of durance vile. These 


House-cleaning 
at Eton 


Subtle In- instincts of childhood which hitherto have been 
stincts Not Rael - 4 i. 7” ed ‘enh 
Insignificant 2!lowed to express themselves only in punishable 


offenses are the most subtle as well as the most vital 
sources of character. When teachers and parents become wise 
enough to recognize them properly, these early impulses, directed 
into channels of service for the school, will then become the root 
of a true social organization. As their lives gradually become 
absorbed in its service the pupils will naturally forego the more 
primitive pleasure of merely defacing the walls of the school. 
The kinds of service that are possible to the school are not 
all indistinguishable from those usually assigned to the janitor. 
Besides those which relate to sanitation and order, 
it is most important that the pupils should actively 
participate in every effort made to render the house 
and premises more beautiful. The schoolhouses and grounds in 
this country, as a rule, are notoriously unattractive. Money could 
hardly hire parents, no matter what the intellectual feast might 
be, to sit day after day amid surroundings as barren as those 
found in the average school. Yet they consign their children for a 
series of years to such conditions, and by force and cajolery en- 
deavor to make them like it. This, too, in the face of the fact that 
as a depraver of the zsthetic sense and as a corruptor of public 
taste there is nothing to beat the average American school-house! 
Everyone of them, however, might be redeemed and be made 


Beautifying 
Schools 
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attractive, if the children themselves were free to work on the 
problem. The instinct which impels a little girl to 
trim and decorate an old store-box for her play- 
house, if allowed its legitimate exercise in the school- 
rom, would soon transform it, too, into something at least 
childishly beautiful. With children’s well-known fondness for 
trees, shrubs, vines, and flowers, it is simply monstrous that 
school-yards should remain as unplanted as Sahara. This arid 
school environment of the young is chargeable directly and only 
to the colossal ignorance of both teachers and parents as to 
what constitute the essentials in character-building. 

The compass of school life includes years of fine feelings, 
high aspirations, and great physical vigor. It is a period that 
Potentiality of Should be marked by considerable actual achieve- 
the School ment. In the home this is frequently recognized, 
Period and the demand is made for helpful service in some 
form which the child can understand. If a bed which he should 
make up is left unmade, that is a fact that stands out for itself. 
The disorder and the discomfort which he inflicts upon the 

family place him at once in the focus of their atten- 


Give the Pupils 
a Chance 


secu tion, perhaps displeasure; and as this is repeated he 
nih Wiis gradually acquires a just measure of his worth to 


his social unit, the household. But in school, if he 
fails to recite well, it is very rarely that he charges it up to his own 
unworthiness. It is, indeed, difficult to prove that he should do 
so. It is not easy for him to see how anyone, even himself, is 
either benefited or injured by the character of his recitation. 
The teacher’s measure of his worth is expressed thru a rat- 
tan or a mark or a frown or a smile. The inevitable outcome of 
this state of uncertainty is indifference, distaste, and hatred of 
the whole scheme of learning as set up by the schools—hence the 
truant officer and the juvenile court! 

The relationship of service to knowledge is palpable. The 
loftiest service requires the highest skill and the most learning 
Accomplishment means exactness of knowledge 
when both doing and learning are controlled by 
motives pointing to useful service. 

Schools, therefore, should be regarded as workshops. 


Servicea nd 
Knowledge 


They 
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should be equipped with simple means for pursuing some phase 
of every craft that bears upon human welfare. One cannot over- 
estimate the boon that such arts and crafts as clay-modeling, pot- 
tery, woodwork, textiles, metal-work, book-binding, printing, 
drawing, and painting are to children whose artistic tastes are 
stimulated and whose efforts are booted and spurred by a worthy 
purpose. By these means our schools some day will be made 
beautiful thru the work of the childrens’ hands, and their lives 
will be made fair thru their consecration to the school’s service. 


W. S. J. 
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